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nterdependence. As their economy expands and .their social
structure becomes more complex these same laws compel them
to admit the native to an ever-increasing share in their much-
prized civilization. Colour-bar legislation, like racialist myths,
is perhaps a symptom of the vain resistance to this inevitable
process. And on the native side, there is perhaps something in
the theory that what a class or a race or a nation has won with
great sacrifice is the more precious and the more creatively
used for that reason. Some such solution seems to have been
achieved in New Zealand.1 But it is worth pointing out that the
Maori renaissance drew its strength from two sources. One was
the persistence of certain foci and basic forms of social integration
among them- the other was their whole-hearted acceptance of
Euro-american cultural values.

On the other hand, it is possible that a gradual absorption
and amalgamation of Euro-american technique and knowledge
with the most vital elements of indigenous culture and forms
of social organization in non-settler colonies will produce a
more vigorous hybrid civilization. Such a process would be
more likely to tap dynamic impulses inherent in the native
social structures than in colonies where the indigenous inhabit-
ants are not free to experiment. Thus the essentially democratic
basis of political organization in many African societies* may
prove to be a factor of immense value in the political evolution
of the African colonies.

We can be certain of one thing, and that is that many surprises
await us in the colonies. If, as anthropologists believe, many
things are inevitable in human affairs, there is unquestionably
also a wide margin of indeterminacy. There can never be final
solutions to human problems. Every solution creates new
problems. So there can only be an everlasting process of adjust-
ment and re-adjustment as knowledge advances and social
evolution goes on. In Africa, as no doubt in other "backward"

* Cf. Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori,
and W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs^ II, 2,

a Cf. M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, African Political Systems,.